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NORFOLK ISLAND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


B. G. HOOD 


NorFoLk Island is a territory of the Commonwealth of Australia and is 
administered by an Administrator, appointed by the Governor-General 
of the Commonwealth, who makes ordinances for the ‘peace, order and 
good government of Norfolk Island.’ An advisory council of eight elected 
members advises the Administrator on any matters relating to the island. 
Virtually, power rests in the hands of the Administrator. An annual 
administrative grant is made by the Commonwealth Government, and 
other revenue comes from such sources as the sale of liquor, of which 
the Administration is the sole importer. 


SoME STATISTICS 
Approximate revenue and expenditure of the Territory £40,000 
Population (1946 census) 1,030 

Mr Hood, who is now Library Development Officer, City of Cape Town, was 


until the beginning of this year Deputy City Librarian, Wellington Public 
Libraries. 
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Library book stock (including 600 fiction, 762 non- 
fiction, 193 reference, 1,282 books given by the 
Cable Company which include a lot of fairly rare 
standard fiction, 173 children’s books 3,064 
Annual issues: Fiction 5,003 
Non-fiction 1,231 
Subscriptions: per half-year Is. 3d. 
per year 2s. 6d. 
Subscribers, 1950: yearly 175 
half-yearly 54 
THE LIBRARY 


The Norfolk Island Public Library is situated at Kingston, and it is 
unusual in that while it is a subscription library, it is run by the ad- 
ministration, which is at the same time the local authority, and derives 
no support from rates or taxes, as these do not exist on the island. It is 
referred to locally as a Carnegie Library, not because Carnegie supplied 
the quarters, but because in 1936 a three-year grant was made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to supply library materials for the 
outlying territories of the Commonwealth of Australia. The administra- 
tion was to supply quarters and staff. 

The Advisory Council welcomed this provision, and recommended that 
the library (‘a reference library’) be opened at Burnt Pine, in the centre 
of the island, and that it specialize in books on ‘agriculture, dairying, 
fruit growing, and kindred subjects.’ The library finally opened on 2nd 
October 1939 with an initial stock of about 800 books from the Carnegie 
grant. The opening had been delayed through protracted argument with 
the owner of a local commercial library who demanded adequate compen- 
sation. The administrative headquarters are at Kingston in fine late 
Georgian stone buildings built during the convict era, and, as the ad- 
ministration apparently feared the expense of moving its facilities to a 
more accessible spot, the suggestion of the Advisory Council was not 
heeded and the library was housed at Kingston. It was noted at the time 
of opening that ‘the librarian’s wife has a nice garden, and she will under- 
take to keep the room brightened with flowers. She and her husband live 
within 300 yards of the library.’ 

The book expenditure of the library is now a charge on the vote of the 
Department of External Territories, Canberra, and a well chosen supply 
of up to date books is provided in generous quantities. Funds derived 
from subscriptions are banked, and a scheme has been put forward to 
use these funds for the purchase of pictures and other historical material 
about the island. No attempt has been made to specialize in non-fiction 
of special subject interest in the library, apart from a fairly recent attempt 
to provide material about the history of the island and the mutiny of the 
Bounty. Most of this material is now falling to pieces. The well balanced 
reference section has some particularly fine books in it, including several 
encyclopaedias (a new Chambers’s) and such useful books as the latest 
Dykes Automobile Encyclopedia. 

The library is open on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 
9.30 a.m. to 12 noon (the Monday and Friday openings being coincident 
with the opening of the adjacent bond liquor store), and the librarian is a 
retired civil servant who works only when the library is open and receives 
the generous salary of 15s. a week. His duties of recording issues and 
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returns of books in a ledger, alphabetically arranged with a page for 
each borrower (and a new ledger every year), leave little time for the care, 
arrangement, or even order of the books. 

At some stage or another someone, presumably the National Library, 
Canberra, has provided shelf guides with explanations of the Dewey 
numbers on the back of the non-fiction. To say the least, the labels are 
misleading. When the library gets too full, or when books need rebinding, 
they are sent back to Canberra in boxes. Periodicals regularly received 
are the New Zealand Herald and the Weekly News. Books received from 
Canberra are fully catalogued, and the catalogue cards are placed in the 
books, but there seems to be no proper use for them, and in almost any 
home on the island one will find a few catalogue cards lying around. 

A generous supply of books is available from Canberra, and the library, 
the only cultural amenity on the island, could give much more effective 
service to this isolated community if attention were given to the following 
points: 

1. Adequate siting and housing of the library. 

2. Building up of useful subject collections. 

. Changeover from subscriptions to a rental charge for light fiction. 


3 

4. Provision from the Department of External Territories vote of some 
periodicals of value or interest, such as Pacific Islands Monthly, New 
Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Time, New Statesman and Nation. 


5. The advantage of having some professional advice, and the necessity 
for paying the librarian a salary at least commensurate with other 
administrative salaries paid on the island. 


6. The building up of a request service from the National Library, 
Canberra, similar to that administered by the National Library 
Service of New Zealand. 


7. Opening the library at more reasonable hours, and opening it longer; 


providing facilities for people to read in comfort in the library 
should they so desire. 


THE 
LADY CLARK MEMORIAL 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 
TASMANIA 


JOYCE BONIWELL 


IN my meetings with New Zealand people, I find that among many the 
impression of Tasmania is a vague confusion of convicts, snakes and 
apples! A brief picture may therefore help to make its library organization 
more understandable. 


Miss Boniwell, now on the staff of the School Library Service Wellington, came 
to us from the Lady Clark Memorial Library. 
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AUSTRALIA’S ISLAND STATE 


Tasmania is the smallest of the six Australian states; its area is ap- 
proximately 26,215 square miles; its population numbers approximately 
300,000 people. Being an island rather remotely situated off the south- 
eastern tip of Victoria, it is often quite literally left off the map, and 
fellow Australians regard it and its people with affectionate superiority. 
Its physical beauty is fascinating and bewildering, combining the peaceful 
serenity of its Midland farming districts, with the golden beaches and 
unbelievably blue sea of the Northern and Eastern Coasts, the grandeur 
of its mountains, and the rugged wildness of the South and West. Its 
weather is moody and changeable, often cold, sometimes bleak, sometimes 
clear and warm. Its mountains ars usually snow-covered in winter time, 
and a temperature of 90 degrees is a very hot day. It is always invigorating. 
Visitors think its people ‘slow’, but at the same time find them active and 
friendly. 

In spite of its ‘slowness’ and its physical isolation, Tasmania often 
succeeds in drawing the rather unwilling attention of outsiders to its 
many activities—its orcharding and mining wealth, its hydro-electric 
power schemes, its industrial progress, its educational advances in schools, 
music, drama, art, and just recently in libraries. 

Its capital is Hobart, a city of 80,000 people, spreading along the banks 
of the Derwent River, and up the slopes of Mt Wellington, and blessed 
with what Tasmanians consider the finest deepwater harbour in the world. 

The State is subdivided into 49 municipalities, whose local affairs are 
administered by small councils. Among other things, such as roads and 
rabbit control, they are responsible for library organization. 


THE STATE LIBRARY OF TASMANIA: THE BEGINNING 


In the years preceding World War II, Hobart rejoiced in what Mr 
Munn described as ‘the poorest library in Australia and New Zealand.’ 
The rest of Tasmania, with the exception of the City of Launceston, 
rejoiced in practically no libraries at all. 

In 1849, under the patronage of Sir William Denison, a small sub- 
scription library was opened in Hobart, for which the sum of £100 was 
placed on the Estimates. After a somewhat chequered history, this finally 
emerged in 1907 as the Tasmanian Public Library, under the joint control 
of the Tasmanian Government and the Hobart City Council, and was 
housed in a Carnegie gift building. 


FREE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


Inspired to action by the Munn-Pitt report, a group of people founded 
in 1939 the Free Library Movement. This commenced a vigorous campaign 
to make Parliament, municipalities, and people library-minded. Two years 
later the Rural Libraries Advisory Board was set up, with an appropria- 
tion of £1,000 to begin library operations. The Board presented a plan 
to all municipalities, offering a subsidy of books, and requiring them to 
provide from municipal funds money for library maintenance to an 
amount equivalent to a halfpenny rate. By the end of 1942, six municipali- 
ties had entered the scheme. 


Liprarigs Act 1943 


In 1943, the State Government passed a Libraries Act. This constituted 
a Tasmanian Library Board, and the State Library of Tasmania was 
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established on Ist January 1944. The Act provides for the raising of a 
municipal rate (minimum 4d. in £1, with no maximum), which must be 
applied to the provision of local library premises, salaries and maintenance 
costs. The State Library gives aid in the form of loan collections of books 
circulating from the central pool in Hobart, and exchangeable at intervals 
for fresh supplies. The aid thus supplied is on a pound for pound basis, 
to match expenditure by local authorities, the present basis being three 
books to £1. The work of the Rural Libraries Board was taken over by 
the State Library, and the Board itself ceased existence. 

There are at present thirty-two municipalities, the cities of Hobart and 
Launceston, and seven Hydro-Electric Commission districts, providing 
library services within the terms of the Act (Annual Report 1951-52). 

In addition to its municipal service, the State Library operates four 
other large services. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The reference library gives service in books, periodicals, recorded and 
sheet music, and documentary films to the whole State. Any individual 
person, whether living in a municipality which belongs to the scheme or 
not, may apply directly to the State Library in Hobart for any of these 
materials. The service to country borrowers in particular has proved 
tremendously popular, and the staff is inundated with requests. A special 
officer has been appointed to maintain a liaison between the Parliamentary 
Library and the State Library. 


ARCHIVES 


Under the Copyright Act, the State Library is the repository for one 
copy of all Tasmanian publications. It is also undertaking the work of 
reorganizing and collecting Tasmanian historical records, which are 
scattered among various Government departments and on the State 
Library’s shelves. The greater part of the time of the Archives staff is 
spent in research for the purpose of answering queries. 


HoBART PuBLIC LIBRARY 


In order to save duplication of staff and stock, the Lending Library 
for the City of Hobart is incorporated in the State Library organization. 
The Council pays its annual income from its library rate to the State 
rrr in return for the provision of a free lending service to adults and 
children. 


Lapy CLARK MEMORIAL CHILDREN’S LIBRARY: ITS ORIGIN 


For eleven years, as wife of the Governor, Sir Ernest Clark, Lady 
Clark shared in the activities of the Tasmanian people. When she died, 
in 1944, and suggestions were sought for a fitting memorial to perpetuate 
her name, a small group of people, remembering her interest in children, 
proposed a state-wide children’s library. 

His Excellency approved the idea, and early in 1945 a public appeal 
was launched to provide £20,000 for the initial purchase of books. The 
Tasmanian Government undertook to contribute £5,000 towards this 
appeal, and a similar amount each year to maintain the book collection. 
The State Library took the responsibility for the inauguration and manage- 
ment of the Library. 
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Its Alms 


A service of good books for a// Tasmanian children was the goal. 
Children living in country districts were to have equal opportunities with 
those in cities. There were to be no age limits, and no social barriers. The 
service was to be separate from and in addition to that of books for adult 
readers, for which many municipalities were rating themselves. A// 
municipalities were to have the opportunity of sharing in the Lady Clark 
Library, whether they were rating themselves for library purposes or not. 
The books were to be of the highest quality—in text, illustration, print, 
binding, and paper they were to break away from the poor, second-rate 
books which roll in hundreds from the literary assembly lines. They were 
to circulate throughout the State on a loan collection system, where 
possible to branch libraries in municipalities, but, where this was not 
practicable, to the schools. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


The appeal was most successful, adults and children responding with 
enthusiasm. On 15th November 1945 the first Lady Clark Library was 
opened at Ross, a small Midlands town. Response was instantaneous. 
Children flocked to stare at this new phenomenon and stayed entranced. 
Many new Lady Clark Libraries followed closely upon the heels of this 
one; until, in March of this year, the last was established in Hamilton. 
There are now 49 municipal Lady Clark Libraries, with something like 
200 small country depots, and an additional six have been established in 
Hydro-Electric Commission districts. 


Its PROBLEMS 


The organization of the Lady Clark Library has not been without 
many problems and difficulties. The State Library has not found it easy to 
cope with the immense task of ordering, processing, cataloguing, allocat- 
ing, and despatching the books; of persuading local authorities to accept 
them; and of standing by with helpful advice in local library organization. 
To accomplish all this it has had to provide both central staff and housing, 
two violent and continual headaches. In the past six years, the very limited 
State Library building has been deluged with over 100,000 children’s 
books; new libraries have been opened at the rate of one a month, so 
that, as fast as books were absorbed by country libraries, new ones had 
to be ordered in ever increasing quantities. The prohibition in 1948 of 
the spending of American dollars on children’s books was a direct hit 
on the whirl of Lady Clark activity. 

There have also been the problems of overcoming occasional municipal 
opposition, and more frequent municipal indifference. 

Staffing and housing of municipal libraries are persistent worries. 
Most of the municipal library work is carried out by part time workers, 
who snatch a little training and library knowledge from travelling State 
Library officers. The Lady Clark Libraries which have adequate and 
attractive accommodation could be counted on the fingers of both hands. 
One has been crammed into an unused safe, another occupies a cupboard 
in a Community Hall. It is a credit to the patience and enthusiasm of 
both librarians and children that bad conditions have not seriously 
hampered the Library’s service. 
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THE PART OF THE SCHOOLS 


The schools of Tasmania have played a large part in the fashioning and 
organization of the Lady Clark Library. One of the major principles of 
the Library is that books should be made available to ai/ children. In 
order to make this possible, about 150 small schools have voluntarily 
offered themselves as issuing depots for Lady Clark books. In about a 
dozen municipalities, the Lady Clark Library centre is housed in a school. 
This situation has usually arisen because local authorities have been either 
unable or unwilling to provide the necessary library facilities. 


ALLOCATION OF BOoKS 


The allocation of books to municipalities is based on child population, 
annual school statistics being received from the Education Department 
for this purpose. The allocation has slowly risen from one book per 
child to 14 to 14. It now stands at 14 books per child, and every library 
depot serving fewer than 100 children is entitled to an additional 25 books. 
This ensures a modest selection for all children. It should be pointed 
out here that the Lady Clark Library does not aim to establish completely 
adequate children’s libraries; instead, local authorities are encouraged to 
supplement the Lady Clark collections with books of their own purchase. 
Municipal allecations are usually divided into three to six equal lots; at 
regular intervals one lot is returned to the State Library, and exchanged. 
In this way, small collections maintain their vitality and attractiveness. 


Story Hours, Book TALKS, BROADCASTS 


Officers of the Lady Clark Library use to the full these three most 
satisfying methods of making books and libraries attractive to children. 
Working in conjunction with the Tasmanian Branch of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, book talks have been broadcast for several 
years to children of varying age groups, with most successful results. 
Many schools are equipped with wirelesses, and in this way library contact 
may be made with children far more frequently and regularly than is 
possible by personal visits. Occasional talks are also addressed to adults. 

Story hours are held in Hobart and Launceston (the only Lady Clark 
Libraries with trained staff) and are a source of continual delight. Apart 
from these regular groups, story telling is used frequently as a happy 
means of establishing friendly contact between children and librarians. 

Library officers visit libraries and schools all over the country as often 
as possible. Many thanks are due to long suffering teachers who amiably 
allow them to wander into their classrooms and to proceed to show their 
pupils how to turn over the pages of a book without anes their fingers, 
or to thrill them with The Gunniwolf. 


To THE OUTBACK 


To children in outback areas particularly, the Lady Clark Library has 
brought great pleasure and inspiration. No Tasmanian township could 
be more remote than Tullah on the West Coast. A tiny mining settlement, 
its only connection with civilization is by a small and ancient train with 
a piercing shriek, which runs on a 2-foot gauge railway. Many of its 
children have never ridden in a motor car; books are almost as big a 
novelty. 

There are other districts similar to this one; the schools are usually 
very small, the district being too cut off to make transport of the children 
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to an area school practicable; roads are sometimes almost impassable, 
transport slow and difficult. Many children living in these places have 
never been inside a bookshop. Their literary experience has been limited 
to school textbooks and the magazines which mother reads. Books of 
the calibre of The Little House and Emil and the Detectives bring them 
new and unexpected delight. 

If you should go into almost any Tasmanian home you will find books 
with the familiar Lady Clark label. Where there are no public libraries, 
they are distributed through the schools. Where there are no schools, 
books go out by post from the Correspondence School. 


THE Books 


One of the basic principles of the Lady Clark Library is that its books 
should be high in quality and attractiveness. In spite of the prohibition 
on the import of children’s books from America, the scarcity of suitable 
English publications (especially picture books), and slowly rising prices, 
the Lady Clark has been able to maintain a fairly satisfactory standard. 
Tasmanian children may not have the choice of the best books in the 
world, but they can select from the best books available. They are thus 
being introduced to literary and artistic beauty, of which they would 
otherwise have been unaware. 

In Bequest of Wings, Annis Duff says: ‘All children read some books of 
doubtful pedigree, just as their parents do . . . but children who have a 
solid foundation of real literature develop a richness of mental and spiritual 
texture that not only enhances their charm as peerless companions but 
increases their value as Real People.’ In its selection of books of high 
standard, the Lady Ciark Children’s Library endeavours to make this 
‘solid foundation’ available to all Tasmanian children, so that their 
vision shall not be distorted by an unadulterated diet of shoddy reading. 


A NATIONAL 
LIBRARY BUILDING FOR 
NEW ZEALAND? 


IN rapid succession two proposals have been approved by Cabinet, one 
to carry out restoration and repair work at the Alexander Turnbull 
Library at a cost of £30,000, the other for similar work on the General 
Assembly Library wing of Parliament House. 

In view of the recent disastrous fire in the Hope Gibbons Building, 
in which much valuable historical material was destroyed, these decisions 
to safeguard some of the nation’s most important literary treasures are 
assured of popular commendation. 


This article is reprinted from the Wellington Evening Post of 13th September 
1952. It was illustrated with contrasting photographs of the NLS buildingsi n 
Wellington and the magnificent National Library of Switzerland in Berne. 
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There is in the immediate future little prospect of additions or exten- 
sions being made to these sadly overtaxed buildings. A certain sentiment 
of association attaches to each of them; no one, for example, would 
welcome the demolition of the handsome Gothic building which houses 
the Library of Parliament, and the Speaker’s expressed concern will find 
echoes in many places in the community. 

Nevertheless, like most national collections of any importance, these 
collections are rapidly growing in size. The usefulness of their buildings 
may not be at an end, but how long the buildings can satisfactorily be 
used as libraries is quite another question. 


New Zealand is one of the few countries which has no national library. 
True, the elements of a national library are there. The General Assembly 
Library, as well as being the library of Parliament, is the copyright 
depository library. The librarian of the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
apart from controlling one of the world’s important literary and Poly- 
nesian collections, has recently been given supervision over the national 
archives, and some activity in this field may be expected on the return 
of an officer who is now abroad studying the subject. 

The National Library Service maintains the remaining functions of a 
national library, but of all the State collections this youngest and most 
comprehensive is the most wretchedly housed of all. It is this service 
which maintains the national union catalogue and the headquarters of 
inter-library lending, which plays the greatest part in the New Zealand 
Library Association’s successful national ‘book coverage programme’, 
which has developed library training and inter-library liaison, and, in 
short, already fulfils the functions of a national lending library and a 
national bibliographical and training centre. 

That all these latter functions are separated from the copyright and 
archive elements of a national library and from the national book treasures 
is, of course, a matter for regret. The arrangement is not at all economical, 
and it is maddening for the student. 


The history of national libraries in other countries reveals several 
instances of the amalgamation of library functions under one department 
of State, and this may ultimately prove to be the desirable solution of the 
New Zealand problem. A better solution, however, might well be the 
creation by Statute of a National Library Trust, similar to the trust which 
governs the British Museum, or, to come closer to home, to that which 
controls the Dominion Museum and Art Gallery. Naturally, the legislature 
would require to nominate a substantial number of the trustees, and any 
such statute would most certainly have to include clauses safeguarding 
the identity ‘of the Alexander Turnbull Library and the rights of members 
of Parliament—rightly very jealously guarded—to the collection amassed 
for their use. 

Such a unified organization under independent control would provide 
the natural and efficient complement to the excellent arrangements already 
maintained in book distribution, through the co-operation of State, local, 
university, and other libraries throughout the country. Moreover, there 
would be real economy in administration. 

These are important objectives, unlikely to be realized in the immediate 
future, but worthy of thought meanwhile. New Zealand during the last 
two decades has not lagged in library administration, but this is one 
major problem which remains unsolved. 
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PRESERVING NATIONAL 
RECORDS 


From the New Zealand Times, 5th December 1902: 


‘In view of the fact that we in New Zealand are “‘making history” that 
will in the centuries to come be of the utmost importance, it is astonishing 
how lightly the fact is viewed and how inadequate are the means taken 
for the preservation of the authentic records of the founding of this young 
nation. True, the Government has a gentleman at work classifying and 
arranging the public records for the use of the future historian; but there 
are no proper measures taken to protect official papers from destruction 
by fire. In a paper written a good few years ago Mr Edward Tregear 
directed attention to the importance of preserving all authentic, original, 
public documents connected with the early settlement of New Zealand. 
He pointed out that many such documents are wrongly considered as 
private property by certain people, and are either in the personal possession 
of their so-called owners, or placed in museums, where they are in danger 
from neglect or fire. Their places in museums as mere objects of curiosity 
could be easily supplied by fac-similes; and Mr Tregear urged that the 
originals should be gathered in, at whatever expense or trouble, for the 
national benefit. As each year passes away, a careful selection should be 
made of those parchments and papers which may be considered as historical 
in contradistinction to those which are merely departmental or ephemeral. 
Concise descriptions of remarkable contemporary events, of inventions, 
discoveries, etc., might also be annually stored away for the convenience 
and accuracy of future historians. The documents should not be remov- 
able from their place of deposit by any authority short of an Act of 
Assembly; and duly authenticated copies should be issued (in place of 
the originals) for legal or political purposes. It would be necessary to 
have these documents kept in a fire-proof place; it might even be advisable 
to make records of the more important facts on some imperishable sub- 
stance. Papers, even in a safe, are apt to be made illegible if subjected to 
severe heat. The writing and printing inks now in use are also apt to fade 
away in the course of half a century. Against the latter perishable tendency 
may be set modern facilities for the reproduction of many copies. Still, 
the fact remains that, in the event of an incursion of barbarians, the 
whole of modern literature and history might be completely obliterated in 
the course of a few years, whereas ancient Ninevah, whose records were 
kept on baked clay tablets, can give us today a picture of life as it was 
within her borders thousands of years ago. There is, perhaps, little utility 
in seeking to leave material for such remote use, but it is certainly a State 
duty to see that records that would be prized by our descendants a century 
hence are not allowed to be lost or destroyed through neglect of reasonable 
precautions.” 


THEM WERE THE DAYS 


‘THE sixty-eight applications for the vacant position of assistant at the 
Wellington Public Library have been reduced by the Libraries Com- 
mittee to eight, and last night the City Council empowered the committee 
to make the final selection. —New Zealand Times, 9th December 1903. 
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THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


A STRANGE situation has arisen in the United States since the war, and 
one which may well provoke a wariness among British librarians of even 
the slightest criticism of their book-selection. America has long had a 
different attitude from ours concerning the value of experience in matters 
of general judgement: whereas we are inclined to ask what a critic knows 
of the subject he is discussing, the average citizen in America has a deep 
and innate distrust of the expert. In some ways the American attitude has 
its merits as part of the democratic way of living; at the same time, 
however, it leads to a sense of insecurity among the leaders of the political, 
social and intellectual life of the country. 


During the past few years there have been a number of cases where 
the stock or the book-selection policy of an individual library has been 
questioned or criticized in severe terms by sections of the local press, or 
by such organizations as the American Legion, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the Daughters of the American Revolution, etc. Before the 
war, outside criticism of this kind was usually limited to ‘immoral’ books 
of the type which made Boston world-famous. But, since the war, the 
emphasis has been much more on the political, and particularly the 
ideological nature of the books. The attack has been not so much on 
books of a frankly extremist attitude such as the works of Lenin, Stalin, 
Trotsky, Engels, Marx, etc., or such papers as Izvestia or Pravda, but 
rather on books by such well known writers as Edgar Snow, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Lewis Mumford, Stuart 
Chase, Carl Crow, Pearl Buck, etc., who have been accused by columnists 
and radio critics of being ‘fellow travellers’. The attacks, in such a large 
country, take widely differing forms. 


In one small Mid-West city, the local newspaper has been leading a 
campaign against the contents of the library, and its attack has included 
personal criticism of the librarian and his background. Unfortunately, 
the paper has been able to strengthen its attack by quoting (out of context) 
from a statement on book-selection made by the librarian of a large 
public library in another state. In a manufacturing town in California, 
the book stock of the library was severely criticized by outside organiza- 
tions, and the library committee seriously considered the advisability of 
accepting the offer of a public relations firm which had volunteered (for 
a fee) to comb the stock for subversive books and to indicate which they 
were. At the end of 1949 an organization in New Jersey exerted pressure 
on libraries in the State to put a prominent label or inscription on publica- 
tions advocating or favouring Communism, and to ensure that such 
books were only available on signed application. 


The American Library Association took the appropriate action of 
setting up in 1939 its Committee on Intellectual Freedom, and on 18th 


June 1948 it reaffirmed its belief in the following basic policies which it 
felt should govern the services of all libraries: 


This article, by the Reference Librarian, Westminster Public Libraries, is 
reprinted from the Library Assistant, March 1952. 
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LipRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


. As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading matter 
selected should be chosen for values of interest, information and en- 
lightenment of all the people of the community. In no case should any 
book be excluded because of the race or nationality, or the political or 
religious views of the writer. 


. There should be the fullest practicable provision of material presenting 
all points of view concerning the problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local; and books or other reading matter 
of sound factual authority should not be proscribed or removed from 
library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


3. Censorship of books, urged or practised by volunteer arbiters of 
morals or political opinion or by organizations that would establish a 
coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenged by libraries in 
maintenance of their responsibility to provide public information and 
enlightenment through the printed word. 


. Libraries should enlist the co-operation of allied groups in the fields of 
science, of education, and of book publishing in resisting all abridge- 
ment of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression that are 
the tradition and heritage of Americans. 


. As an institution of education for democratic living, the library should 
welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural 
activities and discussion of current public questions. Such meeting 
places should be available on equal terms to all groups in the com- 
munity regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their members. 

By official action of the Council of the Association on 3rd February 
1951, the Bill of Rights was confirmed ‘to apply to all materials and media 


of communication used or collected by libraries’: a clause especially 
necessary in a country whose libraries circulate so much audio-visual 
material. 


These are sound principles to which it might be thought that any 
librarian would be delighted to lend his support. Nevertheless, in Decem- 
ber 1951, the Head Librarian of Kansas State Teachers’ College published 
an article in the Catholic Library World in which he stated: ‘to make all 
books available to all is bound to be harmful to some people,’ and the 
library board of a city in Illinois, who were considering a motion on 
labelling ‘questionable or controversial’ library materials, told their 
librarian that they did not wish to hear the American Library Associa- 
tion’s policy on labelling when he offered to read it to them. In the Elks 
Magazine of July 1951 the publisher and editor of an American paper 
called Counterattack made an appeal to readers to ‘visit your local 
library and check on the books and periodicals that are being bought— 
and those that are not being bought. Your library is one of the most 
powerful opinion-making organizations in the community. Yet most 
libraries have limited funds and must be selective in their buying . . . It 
is your right and responsibility as a taxpayer to see that the library’s 
funds are not wasted on books and magazines written by Communist 
propagandists and Soviet apologists, while authoritative works on the 
Communist conspiracy are by-passed . . . Under present world condi- 
tions librarians should consider it their prime responsibility, from the 
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viewpoint of community service, to build up the best possible collection 
of authoritative works on Communism.” 

Perhaps, to British librarians, the lengthy attack on the latest edition 
of Helen E. Haines’s Living With Books in the Freeman of 14th January 
1952 will be the most surprising of all these attacks on libraries. In it, 
the author quotes extensively, out of context, from Miss Haines’s words 
in an effort to establish ‘her late espousal of Communism, and her attempt 
to boost its literature.” ! 

All this is but part of a much wider campaign against the intellectual 
world, in which politicians, university professors, school teachers, clergy- 
men, book reviewers (and even such an old-established publishing firm 
as Little, Brown), and the film industry in the United States have been 
attacked in the press and over the radio. One nation-wide professional 
organization of teachers at first decided to ignore these attacks, but later 
decided that a better policy was to fight back with every legitimate weapon 
it could command. Even the respectable Institute of Pacific Relations, 
and such an authority on the Far East as Owen Lattimore have not 
escaped serious accusations. 

At the American Library Association Midwinter Meeting in the last 
week of January 1952 the librarian of a large industrial city pointed out 
that the danger could come from unexpected quarters, citing how a man 
in his city whose books had been seized by the police as subversive had 
promptly subpoenaed copies of eighteen of them from the public library 
in an effort to prove that they were freely available to the local population. 
He, in common with other librarians, had prepared a broad statement of 
book selection policy to show on what principles his purchases were made. 

The post-war era has been one of great expansion and technical advance 
in American librarianship. At the same: time, librarians in the United 
States are being forced by events, sometimes far away and at others 
uncomfortably close at hand, to consider what they should do in a similar 
situation in their own area. As one reader put it: ‘I’m an adult. Sound 
mind. Good education. Who the hell has the right to tell me what to 
read or warn me what not to read?’ 


Footnote.—The literature on this subject is already enormous. Those 
librarians who are interested in reading more may care to look at Leon 
Carnovsky’s ‘Obligations and Responsibilities of the Librarian Concern- 
ing Censorship’ (Library Quarterly, January 1950); L. K. Martin’s “What 
Are We Afraid Of?’ (ALA Bulletin, December 1948); David K. Berning- 
hausen’s ‘The Case of the Nation’ (American Scholar, Winter 1949) and 
his ‘A Policy to Preserve Free Public Education’ (Harvard Educational 
Review, Summer 1951); Claude Fuess’s ‘The Perils of Conformity’ 
(Saturday Review of Literature, 12th January 1952); and John Crosby’s 
‘Radio and Television’ (New York Herald Tribune, 19th November 1951). 


1An examination of this article, ‘Reply to Carlson’, by Elinor S. Earle, is printed 
in the April 1952 issue of the ALA Bulletin. The periodical Freeman does not 
appear to be taken by any library in New Zealand.—ED. 
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REVIEWS 


THE POST OFFICE DIRECTORY 


Wise’s New Zealand post office directory, 1952. Dunedin, H. Wise & Co., 
1952. £3-10-0. 


Wise’s Post Office Directory is the only New Zealand publication which 
lists addresses throughout the whole country. That such a publication 
is necessary is shown by the way the large annual red volumes are bought 
by libraries, business firms, and others who can afford them. They are 
even to be seen in post offices, although the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment has nothing to do with their production. Seventy shillings a year is 
a lot of money, though. We should be sure that we are getting our money’s 
worth. 

The 1952 issue is divided into two main sections: Auckland, and the 
rest of New Zealand. The separate Auckland section is necessitated by 
the fact that Messrs Wise & Co. also publish an Auckland Provincial 
Directory. Within each section there are two sub-sections that interest us: 
towns, and alphabetical. In their own sub-section, towns are first listed 
in alphabetical order, and the larger ones divided into streets, under 
which householders are listed in house-number order; under the names 
of smaller towns and localities the householders are listed in straight 
alphabetical order. The alphabetical sub-sections are alphabetical lists 
of names—all Auckland names in one, and all other New Zealand names 
in the other. A typical entry in the alphabetical section would be: 

Smith Jno Hy, fmr, 33 Sydney St, Wel 


The arrangement of towns and localities is straightforward enough; 
the place names are arranged in correct alphabetical order. When we come 
to Wellington, however, we find that, after Wellington proper, there is a 
cluster of places, called “Wellington Suburban’, removed from the normal 
alphabetical sequence. It goes like this: Wellington, Day’s Bay, East- 
bourne (followed by miscellaneous bays in alphabetical order), Johnson- 
ville, Johnsonville-Ohariu, Lower Hutt, Hutt (Upper), Hutt (Upper)- 
Whiteman’s Valley, Petone. Upper Hutt’s population is shown as 7,230 
(the 1951 census figure, 7,429, is given elsewhere in the directory), but the 
number of names listed seems surprisingly small until one discovers that 
Heretaunga (including Silverstream and Pinehaven) is listed separately 
in the main alphabetical sequence of place names. Heretaunga and 
Silverstream (though not Pinehaven) are part of the borough of Upper 
Hutt. This part of the directory seems in need of revamping. There is a 
similar cluster of suburban place names after Auckland, but none after 
Christchurch. . 

One can have no quarrel with the arrangement of the alphabetical 
sections, which are straight lists of names. Once it is realized that house- 
holders only are listed, even of boarding houses with 30 or so permanent 
guests, one should expect to be able to use the directory without trouble. 
An examination of the list, however, leads to some disappointment. Of 
46 names, all of householders, which I checked at random, only 24 were 
listed correctly; 10 were listed incorrectly, and 12 were not listed at all. 

Of the ten listed incorrectly, 6 were shown at addresses from which 
they had moved 2 years (2), 14 years (1), 1 year (2), or 6 months (1) 
before the beginning of 1952. One was given a bare surname, spelt wrongly, 
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without initials or occupation. One was given a wildly incorrect forename. 
A woman who had been married for four years was listed under her 
maiden name. And a man who had reverted to his peace-time occupation 
in 1946 was still shown as ‘servcmn’. 

The twelve who were not listed at all had been in their houses, at the 
beginning of 1952, for 6 years (1), 5 years (1), 44 years (1), 3 years (2), 
24 years (2), and 2 years (5). The only two state house tenants I checked 
were in this group. 

Quite apart from these 46 people, I stumbled across a few other cases 
which made sad reading. The record in one short street in Wellington, 
for instance, is this: 

House no. 

1 Person listed left in 1948. Present owner is shown in the house 
he occupied until 1948. 
Correct. 
Correct. 
Correct. 
Correct. 
New house, occupied in October 1951. Not listed. 
Person listed left in 1950. 
Correct. 
Person listed left in 1949. There have been two occupants 
since then. 
Correct. 
House occupied since 1946, but not listed. 

A family of farmers includes, among others, the father, whom we shall 
call A, and two sons, B and C. A managed a sheep station until 1943, 
when he retired to town and handed over to B. Early in 1951, B went to 
another station in the same area, and C, who had owned yet another 
station in the same area since 1948, then took over the managership of 
the first station. In the 1952 directory, A is still shown in the managership 
he relinquished in 1943; B and C are not listed at all. In the towns section, 
A is also shown at his present address, though with a different forename. 

Two more cases. First, a woman who is shown correctly in the towns 
section in the house she has occupied for 40 years; she is not to be found 
in the alphabetical section. The second is an architect (correct) at his 
present address in the alphabetical section; in the towns section he is a 
civil servant in a house he left four years ago. 

All the McEldowneys I could think of are listed, including one who 
died in 1950. 

Besides the main sections of the directory, there is a trades section 
(Auckland and the rest) which, on a brief check, shows about fifty per 
cent correlation with the Universal Business Directories; and odd bits of 
information which vary in quality (the list of libraries is very good). 
But the directory is not usually bought for these sections. 

In the preface, the publishers say: ‘No effort or expense has been spared 
to ensure the greatest accuracy of information . . . ’ The showing is a 
sorry one, but no one has yet done better. The choice before libraries 
seems to be whether to make do with an out-of-date directory, or whether 
to spend all that money on a directory which is out-of-date anyway. 


W. J. MCELDOWNEY 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


Roberts, A. D. Introduction to reference books. 2nd. ed. London, Library 
association, 1951. 


CiTATIONS have been brought up-to-date and much new material added 
to this new edition of a book first published in 1948 and ‘written speci- 
fically for students taking the course in librarianship at University College.’ 
Compiling lists of reference tools can become a game. This book, however, 
contains a well selected list and interest in it should not be confined to 
students. It gives in narrative form a general account of most of the 
important reference books that we are familiar with, as well as an account 
of some of their more significant European counterparts. Much interesting 
information is given in the text and mention is made_of forthcoming 
reference works and revision of existing ones. Harris’s Guide to New 
Zealand Reference Material is not overlooked. At the end of each chapter 
is provided a list of references to additional material. 

Mr Roberts limits himself to assessing general works of reference, that 
core of reference tools that is the basis of operations for reference work, 
namely, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, newspapers and yearbooks, director- 
ies, bibliographies, indexes, biographical works, atlases, etc. Wisely, he 
does not attempt to enter the field of special literature relating to specific 
subjects. There is an enormous number of reference books in existence, 
too many for any one librarian to absorb. The author, consequently, has 
selected those works that he regards as being both important and useful, 
useful that is in British libraries. Reference books must always be selected 
with an eye to their possible use, but few of the alternatives given would 
not find a place on a selected list for New Zealand libraries; only the 
emphasis may be different. Mr Roberts’s selection is more consistent 
than that of A. J. Walford’s Essential Books for the Reference Library, 
that appears in another recent English‘ book. ! 

Mr Roberts, unwittingly no doubt, tells us some things about reference 
in British libraries. Following upon some comments on the Reader's 
Guide comes this statement: ‘It is to be found in some larger public 
reference libraries.’ Like statements occur in other places. 

This is an excellent little book, simply written and by one who obviously 
knows the books he is describing. It makes no pretention to be other 
than what the title says, namely, an introduction to reference books, 
valuable for those who are learning reference work and, as Mr Duthie 
suggested in his review of the first edition, a refresher for those whose 
library school days are past. 


1Stewart, J. D., ed. The Reference librarian. Grafton, 1951. (A book of uneven 
quality). 


C. W. ToLiey 


GOOD READING IN 1881 


‘THE following new volumes have been added this week to the Library 
at the Masterton Institute: Laurence’s Sans Merci . . . Mark Twain's 
Innocents at Home and A Tramp Abroad, Melville’s More N, Rosine, 
Tilbury Nogo and Satanella . . . Buller’s New Zealand Past and Present . 
Hope’s Prodigal Daughter, Jerrold’s Man with the Plums . . ."—Wairarapa 
Daily, 2nd December 1881. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
HELD AT THE RSA ROOM, TIMARU, ON THURSDAY, 28TH 
FEBRUARY, 1952, AT 7.30 Pm 


The President, Miss A. K. Elliot, was in the chair. 


Minutes: The minutes of the twenty-third annual meeting held in 
Palmerston North, on 4th May, 1951, as printed in New Zealand Libraries 
14:305-07 D *51, were taken as read on the motion of Mr W. M. Tongue, 
seconded by Mr Bacon. On the motion of Mr H. W. B. Bacon, seconded 
by Dame Elizabeth Gilmer, the minutes were confirmed as a true and 
accurate record. 


Annual Report: The Annual Report of the Council for the year ended 
31st December, 1951,was adopted on the motion of Mr G. T. Alley, 
seconded by Mr W. M. Tongue. 

Audited Accounts: The audited statement of receipts and payments, 
assets and liabilities for the year ended 31st December, 1951, was received 
and approved on the motion of Mr G. T. Alley, seconded by Mr W. S. 
Wauchop. Mr Alley drew attention to the quite substantial amount by 
which expenditure for 1951 had exceeded income and said that the 
Association must begin to think in terms of a balance of outgoing and 
incoming funds. The Finance Committee had for the past two years done 
useful work in preparing estimates, but it was not always easy to keep 
to them, and an increase in both personal and institutional membership 
was necessary to put the Association in a stronger financial position. He 


also urged members to purchase and use the Association’s publications. 


Election of Officers: The following officers were elected for the year 
1952-53: 


Patron: J. W. Kealy, SM. 

President: S. Perry. 

Vice-President: W. S. Wauchop. 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: M. S. Fleming. 

Hon. Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: W. J. McEldowney. 
Hon. Solicitor: M. J. Earle. 

Hon. Counsel: M. J. Earle. 

Hon. Auditor: A. M. P. Hall. 

Hon. Editor: W. J. McEldowney. 


Apologies: Apologies from A. M. Blackett, E. A. Evans, N. Gordon, 
M. M. Hall, J. W. Kealy, E. F. Turner, and D. M. Wylie were received. 


Mrs J. M. Williams: The President, Miss A. K. Elliot, moved ‘That 
this Association place on record its appreciation of the devoted services 
of the late Mrs J. M. Williams, and its admiration of her work as Librarian 
of the Lower Hutt Public Library, and express its sympathy to members 
of her family.” The motion was carried in silence, members standing. 

Mr G. T. Alley: The President, Miss A. K. Elliot, moved on behalf of 
the Council ‘That in terms of rule 4, Mr Geoffrey Thomas Alley be 
elected an Honorary Life Member of the Association.” The motion was 
seconded by Mr Perry, and carried by acclamation. 
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Mr John Barr: The President referred to the approaching retirement of 
Mr John Barr, in July 1952, from his position as Chief Librarian of the 
Auckland Public Libraries and called on Mr Dunningham to move a 
motion of appreciation. After speaking of some of the important work 
done by Mr Barr for the Association, especially during the early formative 
period between 1934 and 1938, Mr Dunningham moved ‘That this Annual 
Meeting record and express to Mr Barr the Association’s appreciation of 
his valuable services to New Zealand librarianship and to the Association, 
and that this meeting extend to Mr and Mrs Barr its good wishes for a 
long and happy retirement.’ The motion was seconded by Mr S. Perry. 
Expressions of appreciation were also made by Mr G. T. Alley, Dame 
Elizabeth Gilmer, Mr W. M. Tongue and Mr C. W. Collins. The President, 
Miss A. K. Elliot, then presented to Mr Barr a wristlet- watch engraved 
with the words ‘John Barr, from the NZLA, Feb. 1952.’ Mr Barr, in 
thanking members for the gift and for their good wishes, said that he 
was convinced that the only way progress could be made was through a 
strong Library Association. 


Installation of New President: Miss A. K. Elliot formally installed Mr 
Stuart Perry as President of the New Zealand Library Association for 
1952-3. Mr Perry in accepting the office expressed the wish that the half 
century which lay before the Association would be a time of development 
and advancement. The Council would have important work to do during 
the year if it received Miss Tompkin’s report. Unfortunately the Associa- 
tion had temporarily lost its principal leader, Mr Alley, although he 
knew that he would remain within hail, and he hoped that it would not 
be long before he returned to the Council again. In the meantime the 
Association would have to build up its strength, and he knew that members 
could be relied on for support. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL: NOMINATIONS CALLED 


NOMINATIONS for nine ordinary members of Council for the year 1953-54 
close with the Returning Officer, New Zealand Library Association, 
c/o National Library Service, Wellington, at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 21st 
January, 1953. 

Nominations for the following officers to be elected at the Annual 
Meeting will be received by the Secretary, c/o NZLA Conference, Auck- 
land, up to the time of the meeting on 20th February 1953: Patron, 
Vice-President, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Assistant Secretary (if any), Hon. 
Editor, Hon. Auditor, Hon. Counsel and Hon. Solicitor. 

Nomination forms and copies of the rules of the Association may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


REMITS AND NOTICES OF MOTION 


Remits and notices of motion for discussion at the conference and annual 
meeting must be received by 6th January 1953. Please send them to the 
Secretary before that date if possible. 
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NLS BUILDING IS NOTICED 


A graphically illustrated article, entitled ‘Is National Library Service 
Building the Worst in Wellington?’ appeared in the August 1952 issue of 
the Public Service Journal. ‘Staff in the National Library Service building 
in Sydney Street, Wellington,’ it said, ‘possibly get a strange sort of 
satisfaction out of thinking that, if there were a contest for the building 
with the worst working conditions in that town, they would have every 
chance of coming out on tops.’ Liveliness and attention to duty, the article 
maintains, are ensured by having too few desks for all members of the 
staff to sit down at once. 


PARLIAMENTARY QUESTION ON EXCHANGE 


ON 27th August 1952 the Associate Minister of Finance (the Hon. Mr 
Bowden) replied in the House of Representatives to a question about 
exchange allocations for books. The Rev. Mr Carr (Timaru) asked whether, 
in view of the supremely important, indeed indispensable, part that books 
play in the life and work of any civilized community, and in view of the 
strictures published in the Dominion newspapers of 19th August of Mr 
Stuart Perry, president of the New Zealand Library Association, who is 
in charge of the Wellington Public Library, he will reconsider his refusal 
of exchange ‘to cover essential literature.” Mr Carr added as a note: Mr 
Perry stated that next year the 80 per cent basic allocation was to be 
halved, and unless exchange roughly trebling the basic 40 per cent of 
1950 were made available for books New Zealand must find itself short 
of the literature it needed for the development of culture and industry. 
Mr Bowden replied: Any decisions with regard to exchange allocations 
in respect of books for libraries are made by the Reserve Bank and not 
by any Minister of the Crown. The Reserve Bank considers that it is the 
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responsibility of book importers to provide supplies of literature essential 
for the needs of New Zealand’s cultural development and for technical 
purposes from their existing total allocations, which should be quite 
adequate. Furthermore, the Reserve Bank is well aware of the need to 
maintain New Zealand’s supplies of books, and will endeavour to give 
sympathetic consideration to all requests for exchange for their importa- 
tion in 1953. 


‘B’ LIBRARIES CONFERENCE 


ABOUT sixty-five people, including members of the Palmerston North 
Branch, attended a conference for the librarians of ‘B’ libraries held at 
the Country Library Service, Palmerston North, on 16th August 1952. 
Mrs H. Blackett, of Pinehaven, spoke on the work of her library, dealing 
especially with children’s work and requests. The other main speaker, 
Mr J. R. Cole, described the Louisville Public Library and its extension 
work. His talk was well received, but some were a little sceptical of the 
library’s incursion into radio and television. Major points made during 
discussions were: (a) more visits from the book van were needed; (b) 
readers needed more encouragement to use the request service to supple- 
ment the number of books available at one time (also, some librarians 
had difficulty in paying postage on them); (c) children’s books were best 
supplied through the schools, although requests were important here too: 
(d) membership of the NZLA was a very good idea (subsequently, four 
people did join). The meeting closed with a browse around the stock on 
the CLS shelves. As at last year’s meeting, several hundred books were 
issued, and, more important, many new people became aware of what 
was available. 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS 


IN a letter to the Secretary, NZLA, the Secretary of the Book Resources 
Committee (Mr A. G. Bagnall) reports as follows: 

‘You will recall the discussion at the August meeting of the Book 
Resources Committee about the difficulties of libraries in obtaining ex- 
change for the purchase of books and periodicals. It was recommended 
to Council that, if possible, the facilities of the Central Bureau for Library 
Book Imports be used in connection with the granting of necessary 
exchange to libraries. 

‘Discussions were later held with an officer of the Reserve Bank and 
the Bureau was asked to obtain an estimate of the exchange requirements 
of libraries for the calendar year 1953. Figures for the major public and 
university libraries were obtained and sent to the Bank with a provisional 
estimate of the requirements of the smaller libraries and a recommenda- 
tion that the Bureau be used to recommend allocations of exchange during 
the present emergency. 

‘The Bank has now advised that provision will be made to enable the 
libraries mentioned to purchase their requirements, either from the 1953 
basic or from an additional allocation of exchange. 

‘In the case of public libraries the Bank expects that “‘municipal bodies 
will apply that part of their 1953 basic allocation which is calculated on 
their 1950 remittances for books to 1953 expenditure on books rather 
than on other 1953 imports.” 

‘The suggestion that the Bureau should recommend applications from 
libraries for additional allocations of exchange in 1953 was accepted.’ 
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BRANCH NOTES 


PALMERSTON NORTH 
THIRTY-five people, including members, attended a meeting of the Branch 
held in the Junior Public Library on 27th August 1952. Mr D. C. Pryor, 
in opening the meeting, spoke briefly of the availability of books to the 
present-day child. He made particular mention of the advantageous 
position of Palmerston North in having both an energetic public library 
and the School Library Service. Miss Cranston, a former reader’s adviser 
in the Junior Library, said that children should not be forced into reading 
as a duty. Their tastes and preferences should be discovered and used by 
parents, teachers, and librarians as a basis for further development. 
Mrs Melville, speaking as a parent, pointed out that there were many 
more books for children than there had been, and parents were inclined 
to forget this. The old classics were still attractive, but there were many 
more apt to today’s conditions. Seven children from local schools then 


gave book reviews. 
WELLINGTON 

FivE members of the Branch have been empanelled as consultants for 
General Training Course Students: Messrs J. P. Sage, W. J. McEldowney, 
H. O. Roth, A. L. Olsson, and D. M. Wylie. Each consultant has three 
or four students under his wing. At the June meeting, when the matter 
was first discussed, Mr G. T. Alley said that the standard of work shown 
by those doing the first Section of the Course had been so low as to 
startle the Training Committee and tutors. 

At the July meeting four people dealt with the topic ‘What we look 
for when employing staff. Miss N. Bateson and Mr H. G. Miller, and, 
to some extent, Mr S. Perry, spoke of personal characteristics. Mr E. H. 
Leatham was severely functional. He wanted subject knowledge, know- 
ledge of languages, and library training. Mr Leatham would also ask of 
applicants how much they knew of the literature of special librarianship. 

Mr J. R. Cole spoke, in August, of literature and librarianship in the 
United States, whence he had recently returned. 

The September subject was library architecture. Mr D. M. Wylie spoke 
of the change from an institutional atmosphere to one of informality as 
far as this could ever be obtained in a public building, and of the growth 
of functionalism, whereby ‘the building and its design proceed from a 
study of the processes carried out in its interior—the work it is designed 
for. Mr A. E. Mercer discussed the sad state of library building in this 
country, and urged the need for thinking on the subject, for reliable 
information on the subject, and for co-operation between the NZLA and 
other organizations and people likely to be interested in library buildings. 
Mr R. C. Muston, an architect, spoke, in the main, of the new Lower 
Hutt building, designed as a memorial building with a memorial hall 
serving as an entrance. The focal point on entering, he said, will be the 
charging desk, with adult rooms on the right and the children’s room to 
the left. Work rooms will lie immediately behind the desks and will be 
serviced by two stairs and a major lift. At opposite ends of the ground 
floor rooms will be situated the browsing lounge, with low windows 
giving a view of the gardens and the park entrance, and the children’s 
story hour room, with similar windows and outlook. Small music rooms 
will be provided. The mezzanine floor over the workroom space will be 
allotted to study rooms, stack space, and cultural exhibition areas, which 
in turn will be flanked by the administrative offices. 





FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


Standard 

Promisin 
Popular—fair standard 
Popular 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Highest level: wholly free 

Second level: mainly free 

Third level: equally free and rental 

Fourth level: mainly rental 

Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Abrahams, Peter, 1919-. A. The path of 
thunder. Faber, 1952. 12s. 6d. A further 
novel of Africa by the author of Wild 
Conquest. ‘The author offers no solu- 
tion in the social and political theme. 
Love and understanding and a belief in 
the dignity of man give hope for the 
rere ... ’—African Affairs July °52. 

Cary, Arthur Joyce Lunel, 1888-. A. A 
prisoner of grace. M. Joseph, 1952. 
12s. 6d. Joyce Cary’s latest novel (an- 
nounced two years ago in NZ Libraries 
Sept. °50) relates the private life of a 
liberal politician. A**. O. 

Church, Richard, 1893-. A. The nightingale. 
Hutchinson, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘About a 
submissive girl. . who is dominated and 
all but silenced ‘by her elder sister. Mr 


Church chooses his phrases patiently, 
as a fisherman chooses his flies, and 
catches many quiet effects.’—Man- 
chester Guardian 10-7-52. A&b*. 

Clark, Walter van Tilburg, 1909-. A. Tim 
Hazard. Wm. Kimber, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
A&b** 

Hemingway, Ernest, 1898-. A. The old man 
and the sea. Cape, 1952. 7s. 6d. ‘I 
believe that this is the best story Heming- 
way has ever pe. Cyril Connolly, 
Observer 7-9-52. 

Laski, Marghanita, 1915. A. The village. 
Cresset pr., 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘The book 
is beautifully written, faithful in detail, 
and Miss Laski has a lovely ear for 
dialogue.’—L. A. G. Strong, Spectator. 
A&b**. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Bartolini, Luigi. Bicycle thieves; tr. from 
the Italian by C. J. Richards. M. Joseph, 
1952. 9s. 6d. “This clever and hopeless 
book (which provided the theme for 
the film) underlines the sad truth that 
order is a precious thing difficult of 
achievement and easily lost.'—TLS 
23-5-52. A&b*. 

Bullard, Margaret Ellen. A perch in paradise. 
H. Hamilton, 1952. 10s. 6d. A humorous, 
Stimulating picture of the English 
intelligentsia, by the author of Wed- 
lock’s the Peril. A&B** 

Clapham, Walter. Night be my witness. 
Cape, 1952. 12s. . ‘Walter Clapham 
has written about the war-time aircrews 
of Bomber Command and made, as far 
as his characterisation goes, an admir- 
able job Fy ' it..—Manchester Guardian 
10-7-52. b*. 

Fair, Elizabeth, Bramton Wick. Hutchinson, 
1952. 6d. ‘Deeper understanding 
than Me Thirkell . . . much nearer to 
Trollope.'—Stevie Smith. A&B**. 

Frison-Roche, Roger, 1906-. The last cre- 
vasse; tr. from the French by J. A. 
Smith and N. Morin. Methuen, 1952. 
10s. 6d. ‘The mountain’s indifference to 
human life dominates the book, and 
anyone gripped by the mystique of 
mountaineering will find Brigitte’s first 
climb with her lover, and the last 
collapse into the crevasse, compelling 
enough.—TLS 4-7-52. A&B* 

Hoult, Norah, 1901-. B. Frozen ground. 
Heinemann, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘The detail 
is superb, and Miss Hoult shows that 
she needs neither squalor nor powerful 


scenes to achieve power.’.—L. A. G 
Strong, Spectator. A&B**. 

Kennedy, Margaret, 1896-. Lucy Carmichael. 
Macmillan, 1951. 12s. 6d. ‘Good, 
competent entertainment, and Miss 
Kennedy has, at times, a very pretty 
wit. *—Jocelyn Brooke, NSN. A&B**. 

MacMahon, Bryan, 1909-. Children of the 
rainbow. Macmillan, 1952. 15s. ‘A 
wandering romantic tale about life and 
death and love and art in the Irish 
yy J of Cloone.—TLS 23-5-52. 


Gum, Cunliffe. The Maroon. Hale, 1952. 
10s. 6d. A challenging picture of the 
modern West Indies: bumbling, un- 
interested officials; left-wing educa- 
tionalists, and bitter or ignorant 
natives. A&b*. 

Pember, J. Timothy C., 1910-. Swanson. 
Cape, 1951. 12s. 6d. ‘Tragi-comedy of 
American professorial life . . . a book 
remarkable for the dry irony of its style 
and the authority of its outlook.’— 
TLS 29-8-52. A&b* 

Pick, — Barclay. The lonely aren’t alone. 
Fa 1952. 12s. 6d. A&B®. 

Pym, ecbors. Excellent women. Cape, 
1952. 12s. 6d. An amusing social 
comedy; recommended by the Book 
Society. A&B**. 

Roy, Gabrielle. Where nests the waterhen; 
tr. from the French by H. L. Binesse. 
Heinemann, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘A_ most 
vivid and moving picture of a French 
Canadian family living in the heart of 
the lakelands of anitoba.’—TLS 
5-9-52. A&b*. 
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Scott, John Dick, 1917-. The way to glory. 
Eyre, 1952. 12s. 6d. A&b*. 

Styles, Showell, 1908-. Land from the sea. 
Faber, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘An excellent 


light historical novel that can go on 
the shelf in schoolroom or library with 
the works of Mr Forester."—M. Laski, 
Spectator 4-7-52. A&B**. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD 
TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


Mailer, Norma, 1924-. A. Barbary shore. 
Cape, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘Mr Mailer’s fault 
seems to me that he obscures his purpose 
in a kind of lyrical turgidity. The novel 


has a nightmarish quality, and the 
prose clots like feet attempting in a 
nightmare to escape.’—Lionel Hale, 
Observer, a&b. O. 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


Pudney, John, 1909-, ed. Pick of today’s 
short stories. Odhams, 1952. 10s. 6d. 


Contributors include: Nigel Balchin, 
C. S. Forester, Dal Stivens. A&b**. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 
Lewis, Wyndham, 1886-. A. The revenge 
for love. Methuen, 1952 [1937]. 15s. 
His finest and most neglected novel’— 


Linklater, Eric, 1899-. A&B. White-maa’s 
saga. Cape, 1952 [1929]. 10s. 6d. A&B**. 


Maugham, William Somerset, 1874-. A. 
The narrow corner. Heinemann, 1951 
[1932]. 8s. 6d. A&b** 

wellk, Herbert George, 1866-1946. A. The 
short stories of H. G. Wells. E. Benn, 
1952 [1927]. 21s. A*. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Ashthorpe, H. D. The punched-card indexing 
experiment at the library of the Atomic 
energy establishment, Harwell. Aslib 
proceedings 4:101-4 My ‘S52. Multi- 
column punched cards were used in a 
large scale indexing system. Reasons 
are given for reversion to normal 
library practice. 

Baylis, Sheila M. ‘To teach a teacher ill 
beseemeth me.” Librarian and book 
world 41:41-5 Mr °52. ‘The vital prob- 
lem of how to attract children into 
libraries and even more how to keep 
them there is an ever present headache 
and a constant scourge to greater effort.’ 

Bickerton, L. M. To fine or not to fine. 
Library association record 54:198-200 
Je '52. A survey of the practice in 80 
English libraries. General conclusions 
are: 1, 14 day loan period is inadequate; 
2, fines ineffective in ensuring renewal 
or return of books unless at a penal 
rate, e.g. 6d. a day. 

Bonny, H. V. Law odcing to libraries in 
South Africa. Library association record 
54:192-5 Je °52. 

Bryon, J. F. W. 1953 and after; some con- 
structive proposals. Librarian and book 
world 41:96-8 My 52. Some stimulating 
and suggestive ideas on library con- 
ferences. 

Burke, John Emmett. The school library of 
the future. Wilson library bulletin 
26:717-21 My °52. 

Butler, Joan W. Reaching and securing the 
ou of parents. Librarian and 
book world 41 :50-3 Mr °52. 

Chibnall, Demneed. Shell film unit stock short 
library. Aslib proceedings 4:59-68 My 
"52. The collecting and indexing of 
stock shorts for documentary films is 
described. 

Enser, A. G. S. The per ¢ conference. 
Library world 53: 515-6 Je °52. Criti- 
cisms of 1952 LA conference. 

Evans, Luther H. The problem of censorship 
in public libraries. Library of Congress 


information, bulletin 11 no 23, 2 Je ’52. 
St prepared for the 
NY Times, parts of which were in- 
corporated in an article entitled “Text- 
book censors alarm educators.’ ‘Thus 
we have a situation where the shrillest 
and most fear-ridden defenders of the 
Bill of Rights are themselves making 
specious arguments for the abridgement 

in spirit of the Bill of Rights itself.’ 

Hill, R. H. The restored building of the 
National central library. Library asso- 
ciation record 54:221-6 Ji °52. An 
illustrated account, with plans, of the 
recently restored British interloan 

Jolley, L. A note on ‘Limited’ and ‘Simpli- 
fied’ cataloguing in the Library of 
Congress. - - of documentation 
8:99-105 Je 

Jolliffe, Harold. . publications. Library 
association record 54:227-9 Jl 52. 
Annual reports, bulletins and reading 
lists, with suggestions on their planning 
and layout; and also some ideas on 
other library publicity 

Matthew. The battle of the books. 
Nation 174:619-24, 28 Je °52. A survey 
of attacks on books, publishers, and 
libraries in the citadel of freedom. Part 
of a special issue of the Nation entitled 
‘How Free is Free?’ 

Luke, Eric R. Bournemouth, 1952; im- 
pressions of the annual conference. 
Library world 53:517-8 Je °52 

Minster, Maud. Fiction about home and 
family. Wilson library bulletin 26:746 
My °52. Annotated list compiled by 
students, librarians, and teachers. 

Organisation of a Commission’s technical 
oT Commonwealth engineer 39: 

1 Ji °52. The library rules of the 
Visteston state rivers and water supply 
commission, Melbourne. 

Parrott, F. P. Aids to book selection for 
children’s librarians. Librarian and book 
world 41:46-8 Mr °52. 








Ramsey, Dorothea. Public libraries and old 
people. Library association record 
54:230-1 Ji *52. As secretary of the 
National old people’s welfare com- 
mittee, the author visited the US 
recently, and comments on some 
developments in her subject. 

Smeaton, J vans or book centres? 
Rural library services in the West Indies. 
Library association record 54:195-8 Je 
*52. The author considers that book van 
service is impracticable under West 
Indian conditions, supporting his opin- 


ion with some interesting descriptions. 

Snaith, Stanley. The conference was sadly 
borne (much ado about nothing). 
Librarian and book world 41:93-4 My 
*52. Some personal notes on the Bourne- 
mouth conference of the 

Voight, Melvin J. Libraries—stockpiles or 
communication centers ? Scientific 
monthly 75:46-9 Jl ’52. An attempt ‘to 
analyse the directions libraries have 
been taking, and must take in the future, 
to fulfil their prime obligation of know- 
ledge transmission.’ 





NZLA Publications 


The INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS 1951 is now 
available, price £1 10s. 
Earlier volumes of this valuable series may be had at the following prices: 
1941-1946 from £1 5s. to £3 5s. (bound), depending on size 
of library. 
1947, 1948 £1 each. 
1949, 1950 £1 10s. each. 
Other Association publications waiting for buyers are: 
Guide to New Zealand Reference Material (John Harris) 
ordinary edition: 
price to members 15s. 
price to non-members 17s. 6d. 
interleaved edition: 
price to members 17s. 6d. 
price to non-members £1 
supplement no. 1 Is. 
NZLA Fiction Committee’s Third Report on Standard and 
Popular Authors, 1949 Is. 6d. 
Who’s Who in New Zealand 
Libraries, 1951 2s. 6d. 


Conference Proceedings: 


1949 
1950 
1951 (summary only) “Is. 6d. 
Earlier issues also available, prices on application. 


Reprints from New Zealand Libraries (1s. each) 
The rental collection and free library practice (September 1951) 
Geography books for the post primary school (May 1952) 
The King Edward Technical College Library (March 1952) 
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